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ABSTRACT 

Drawing upon his experience as a white man who 
"changed his pigmentation" and lived the life of a black man, the 
author attempts "to put you in another man's mind" and apply his 
experience to today's events. In addition, he seeks to show that 
there is a vide gap between intellectual acceptance of equality and 
real emotional acceptance. This gap perpetuates what he calls "the 
system" and explains in part the increased militancy of the black man 
in America today. (Author/DH) 
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In conjunction with Its recent conference on equal employment oppor- 
tunity, the Center for Labor and Management Invited the noted author and 
Icchircr, John Howard Griffin, to address the program participants on 
racial discrimination. In response to eonsiderable interest in his remarks, 
the Center obtained permission to publish this edited version of the tape 
of Mr. Grif'in’s speech. 

Drawing upon his experiences as a white man who changed his pigmen- 
tation and lived the life of a black man, Mr. Griffin speaks of the experi- 
ences that formed the basis of his book and the subsequent motion pic- 
hue, Black Like Me. He attempts, as he states it, “to put you In another 
man’s mind* and apply his experience to today’s events. 

In addition, he seelu to show that there is a wide gap between intellec- 
tual acceptance of equality and real emotional acceptance. This gap per- 
petuates what he calls “the system" and explains in part tlie iiKrea^ ^1- 
tancy of tlie black nan in America today. 

A special note of thanks is extended to Mr. Griffin for his permission to 
publish these remarks; to Mr. Charles W. Toney, who arranged to have Mr. 
Griffin speak at The University of Iowa; to Dr. Don R. Sheriff and Mrs. 
Mona Lepic, of the Center for Labor and Management, and Professor 
Edith Ennis, of the College of Business Administration, for their editorial 
assistance. 

Thomas P. Gilroy 
Program Director 
Center for Labor and Management 



RACIAL EQUALITY: 

THE MYTH AND THE REALITY 



At Uic lime I completed the research and writing Tor Black Like Me, I 
fully expected to turn my attention to other matters, leaving this area to the 
behavioral scientists. I found that I could not do this. The aftermath of this 
experience had placed mo in a very peculiar situation; I had become a per- 
son who could function in both black and white communities. Also, the In- 
tervening years have constantly called me back to this problem. A great 
deal of time has been involved in setting up communications between black 
and v'hitc leadership in various communities and businesses. A great deal 
of it has been involved in doing something that hopefully will supplement 
the Kemer Rc[iOrt. 

Over llie last seven years I have spent a large portion of my time living 
and doing research in the black areas, the ghettos. Particularly in the last 
year, pr^ar to the assassination of Martin Luther King, I was being called in 
by the most militant groups to sit in on meetings. I came into these meet- 
ings as what is called an cx hlack man. It was a very [seculiar role <n which 
I had been cast. It was a role that was enormously frustrating because what 
I perccis-ed-and this may be a delusion on my part— has been a degenera- 
tion of very basic communications. 

For example, in the last year \s'C h.U’c heard black men become more and 
more outspoken. SVc’vc sat at conference tables where I have had the pro- 
found persona! humiliation of sitting in the presence of the black man and 
the white man, realising that idmost any black man sitting at that table has 
to krww infinitely more than I do, an'’ express infinitely better than I could, 
the kinds of things that, sadly errough, still tend to give offense if a black 
*aan says them. I am frequently in conferences where black men, who for- 
merly \s-ould tend to remain silent— because usually it was the white man 
who led the dialogue, if you can ca'l it that, since It was really a false dia- 
logue— would say, *AVe\e got to ha\e our manhood. We’ve got to have our 
dignit.'.’ I krx>w th^t the white man sitting lhcrc-at)d I’m not impugning 
anyone’s iincer!ty-secs a virile image. He doesn’t really hasu the faintest 
idea of what the black man means when he cries out for his manhood. Tbe 
tjHgcdy of this situation is that we ha\e not basically communicated. 

NYbal I wuuld like to do today is discuss \silh )tm sonac ihirgs that a.*e 
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terribly basic. I think that what I am going to say can be applied to most 
relations between almost any two cultures and any hvo ethnic groups. I 
will try to show you how this duality of vleu'polnt serves as an impairment 
to communication to the great discomfort and confusion of everyone con- 
cerned. I would like to try w implant some experience, to make some ot uie 
things v.e are saying mean the same tilings to a man whether he is white or 
blacic 

A Duality of Viewpoint 

For a number of years now we have been doing a certfin anoimt of in- 
vestigation into equal employment opportunities. Wc did a study on the 
West Coast rx>t too long ago where I would meet with management and 
have them tell me that they h<tvc eliminated all discrimination in employ- 
ment. Ihc important part about this is that they were telling the truth. Yet 
they indicated that they can’t get qualified black men and can’t get them 
to stay when they do come. Wc invosHgated perhaps 500 cases where we 
were finding this kind of pattern. 

We were finding a pattern where, indeed, black men could get employ- 
ment but where at the peer level there was a certain refusal to show the 
ropes. The employee was r>ot being given the kind of help needed at tho 
level of his peers. Then tho work woidd bo piled on Kim, and in disgust he 
would leave. I recall one of the cases we investigated dealing with a black 
man who went into a hospital to do medical filing and simply was not 
shown the kind of filing setup that was involved. As a result he continued 
to bungle. He continu^ to be handed assignments lie could not do be- 
ca'ise of the refusal of help at the peer level. 

Despite this, if you talked with businessmen, if you svere involved in 
any Idnd of consultation with them, you would be told quite sineerely, “We 
do not permit any kind of discriminatory practice in hiring.” BuV then If 
you went into the black area, you would hnd an already developed cyni- 
cism, with the black man saying, ”It doesn’t do any good to apply for any 
of those jobs. Theyll give them to you now, but they!! make sure you can’t 
make it on them." 

So you have this tremendous duality of viewqioint which today has 
reach^ a dangerous point. One of the itvi.ies of this kind of situation has 
been that information seldom has been coi-nmunicatod. Whet, the gap is 
bridged and the black man does speak openly, this comes as a great sl^k 
to most white men who feel that at least they are making the effort I’m 
sure Tm talldiig about )'our own experience aiw confusion. You say: "Ayhat 
is it? What do they really want?" So 1 would like to talk about this duality 
of viewpoint, its sources, and how v e jddge its authenticity. I am going to 
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say some things that may seem irrelevant, but I hope they will servo as a 
background. 

There are some bisic tilings to bo taken into consideration. One repre- 
senL« a private kind of drama for me. I find that many people, for example, 
were offended by that section of the Kcmcr Heport which says the problem 
is basically one of white racism. Many people refuse to believe this. I find, 
again, that part of the duality of viewpoint is that men carmot accept this. A 
new concept has been hurled at them For example, witness some of the 
black caucuses on religion where blacks have come out and said that the 
churches in this country arc white racist institutions. \Vc sec a tren ■’ndous 
rcach’on toward rejection of statements of this kind. 

It is very difficult for the white man to sec how, to a black man, society 
is [Krmeatcd with a kind of thinking wliich to him is not even thinking. 
Men can think right through the land of social structure in which we have 
been formed. Wc tend to express in attitudes what wc call the silent Ian* 
gnago, which very frct|ucndy tells a black man eloquently what y'"j don’t 
know you are telling him. 1 want to see if wc can find out how W'C have 
come to this state of affairs. 

One thing wo can take as a kind cf anthropological first principle, uni- 
versal everywhere I have been: Members of any cul.urc have a profound 
tcndctKy to regard members of any other culture as simply underdevel- 
oped versions of themselves. This is a tremendous key, and wc encounter it 
inc-cssantly. I think it is important to sec how wc develop this tendency. 

I am going to talk to )'uu a little bit about our formation in the South, 
whore w’o have great difficulties. I know we are trot in the South here, but 
when you look at immigration these patterns hold very much ot>V'' > 
South. Wc have lived under two massive delusions in tWs load, lu s o 
delusion of the southern white man, who claims to know and ut>dr Land 
everything about what is patronizingly called "our Negroes." My experi- 
ence was a profoundly shaking one. 1 discovered within minutes after I 
became black that what the white man thought of the black man in do 
way corresponded with the way wc black people were living. 

The second major dchjsion, which was enormously frmlrating for a few 
years, was: In nonsouthom areas it was "not like that here.” I went into 
community after community across this land and talked about this duality 
of v^ewpoint. I would talk about the early spiritual de'dli of not only the 
black child but the white child brought u, tn a racist society. I would be 
>-cry warmly recei>-cd. Then, after an appeal, 'e, some man-usually some- 
one important in the local power slnicf’'^<^\\ .'d come up to me, shake 
my hand, and say, “It has been a . . wor Vtful experience to he. sxiu, 

and it is marvelous to hear these principles o ii s' 'arified again." 1 'ft.^uld 
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always wait, and he would add that inevitable word, ‘"but,” and then: “Of 
course wo have a different situation here." Traveling across this country 
and around the world, I began to have the terrible feeling that wo had be- 
come a nation of quite sincere individuals who considered ourselves the ex- 
ceptions to the very principles that we were espousing and applauding. 

Certainly in the South we can see fairly clearly that our dolurlon came at 
early levels of experience. Most of us in the South had similar kinds of for- 
mation- particularly those of my generation. I might add, based on my 
correspondence with a young twcnty-fivc-ycar-old cx-Klansman and his ex- 
perience, that the environment of his generation parallels my own and that 
of many soutlicm white men. 

I think it comes basically from the fact that small children in the deep 
South wcie allowed to play quite freely with black children. Basically, 
great numbers of us had the experience of being reared with the help of a 
black lady. As small children we had the delusion that we loved that lady 
better tlian almost anyone we knew, Then when we reached a certain age— 
it was young sbe, seven, maybe eight at thc/iatcst-soclety did this thing to 
us, which we now know was a terrible thing. When wo reached that age, 
society told us the time had come when we must alter those relationships, 
when we must stop playing with blade children. I reanember my Geor^a 
grandmother telling me I was getting tro old to come in and sit on the lap 
of the lady who had taken care of all ray intimate nccts since I was bom— 
the black lady. I remember being warned as a child iiot to embarrass the 
family when company came by asking why this Icdy did not have supper in 
the Idlchcn \v^th the children, as wm customary. Why didn't she sit at our 
table after we reached a o.’riain igc? We were held In the delusion of 
goodness by being told repeatedly what we now know as one of the goat 
lies of history. We were told that black people pjcfcrrcd it this way, tljat it 
would be an embarrassmeni If v c acted any olher way. We were also told 
of the things that sustaincsl the dclu.sion, that only the trash would be re- 
sponsible for any cruelty or injustice to a fellow human being. Since this 
was told to us by good pcop’.c-oui- parents, our grandparents-we didn’t 
question it. 

The ultimate effect of this was twofold. All of this combii '“'i to give us 
the conviction at emotional IcstIs that fellow human being" ■ 'C intrinsi- 
cally different and intrinsical!y "other.’' We grew up thinking that hiack peo- 
ple had different needs, di/fetent aspirations, different responses t<. stimuli, 
different sources of joy. ScimeSow, in c\x;ry culture that 1 have e\ .n experi- 
enced, I haxx; found this idea of the intrinsic "otherness" of men fiKulcated 
early in life. The diiect effect cl this, the crimina’Ity of this, has beer" that 
we haw Inculcated in children, early in life, a false aud distorted view of 
what man Is. Great numbers of us grew up thinking that were In the old 
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days what one called "the liborstcd while soulhcracr"— that nonprefudfeed 
white southerner. Some of us have discovered, from one kind of shock or 
another, that no matter how lovingly, how benignly we were raised, simply 
to mature in a society which maintains that color makes a man Intrinsically 
different is to accept a kind of permissive suppression of fellow human be- 
ings. We discovered a thing that black men knew a long, long time ago: 
We ended up being tainted, distorted ourselves, in ways that we never 
dreamed. 

Blaming the Victim 

I had a hint of these delusions when 7 was sent to school In France in my 
very early teens. In France we sat in classrooms with fellow students who 
were more densely pigmented; in those days we called anyone densely pig- 
mented a Negro. As a product of the kind of culture I described previously, 
I was delighted, because we always maintained the memory of what we 
thought were deeply affectionate relationships witli human individuals who 
happened to be black. ^Vcll, I wrote to my parents how happy I was to sit 
ill a classroom with black men. My parents, to .shew you how complete the 
delusion was, wrote back how delighted they were tli.it I was having an 
experience I had never had before. Yet the very' first time I went to a pub- 
lic eating place with a fellow white student, one of the same black students 
came in, took a table across the room, and I found myself reacting accord- 
ing to my formation. Pushing my chair slightly back from the table, I asked 
my fellow white student, 'Do you allc' them to cat In the same room with 
us?” He hurled a question at me: "Why not?” I rcaliml with an immediate 
sense of honor that in all iny life I had never heard that question asked. I 
had never heard it asked in any church; I had never heard it ashed in any 
.school; and-far more terribly -the question had never even suggested itself 
to my conscious mind. I was acting according to deeply ingrained learned 
behavior patterns that had been fed to me with my mother’s milk. To think 
that while we were ins’olved in the practice of racism, 1 would still have 
denied it, as we have denied it up until todayl We were witncs;ung racism 
in all its clarity and all its starkness. 

Those were the days of the rise of Hitler. The students of France were 
\xry close to this race situation and enor nously preoccupied w’ith it. I didn’t 
realire that racism has certain fundanx'ntiil patterns. 1 didn’t r ven realirc it 
when I heard coming from Nazi Gemiany the kind of terms I had heard all 
my life as a southern white lad. We heard the Nazis speaking of their race 
problem, for example, and their Jewish problem just as we have always 
spoken of our race problem and our “Negro problem." 

To us. from the perspecti\-e of ariotber country, it was very clear that Nazi 
Germany was not afflicted in the proper sense of these terms with c\xn the 
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race proD'em or a Jc\v^sh probieni but that she was profoundly afflicted \ 

with the problem of racism. We heard another first principle of ncism: 

You always blame the victim. The Jew was blamed for everything that hap- 
|jened to him, even Ills own annihilation in Germany. I needn’t tell you that 
one of the deeply alienating and frustrating things that wo are expericnciog ' 

in this country today is that same unconscious pattern. You don’t have to do 
more than pick up yesterday’s paper to find that we are still profoundly in- 
voh'cd in essentially a white man’s interpretation of the news, which always 
Manages to work it around so that we blame the victim. t 

One of tlie maddeni.ng things is to go inside the ghetto and witness on i 

television and in the otlier media an interpretation of the things that build 
ghettos. That is utter distortion of what we are seeing and hearing. Again, 
you keep h3aring that first principle— at least I keep hearing it In my own 
mind-how we blame the victim. 

I began to have a little hint of what this Is all about. One night, when I 
was in Frajice, 1 became involved in smuggling Jewish families out of Ger- i 

many through France to England. We had little experience, little know!- 
edge, little- know-how. We hadn’t learned to forge papers, and it had be- | 

come necessary now to have safe-conduct papers to move any adult more ' 

than a few blocks in any direction. ’This night I had to go Into rooms in ^ 

cheap little bearding houses where we had hidden the Jewish parents and 
their children wc had managed to bring out of Germany. I had to perform 
what for a young man was a very sad mission, to tell the parents that we 
were not going to succeed, that wc had managed to bring them that far, but 
wc were unable to bring them any farther. When I went intv these rooms 
I didn’t have to tell them— they knew. They told me they knew it was all 
owr for them. ’They knew that as soon as the Nazis mos’cd In, the first thing 
they would do was round them up, ship them back to Germany, and put 
them in a concentration camp. Then they asked me to do a terrible thing. 

’They asked me to lake their children from them, because we could mo\‘e 
children under the age of fifteen without any kind of papers. 

Suddenly, sitting in those rooms, I saw a pattern occurring tliat I 'vould 
like to share w1*h you because it occurs in rooms *n this country constantly. 

Again, I think it is basic in dealing with this duality of viewpoint As stu- , 

dents living in the country next to Germany, we had been obsessively in- 
terested at>d had been fascinated by this whole problem of racism. Wc dis- 
cussed it endlessly. Wc discussed it in <ts pros and its cons. ’This niglit, sit- 
Ung in those rooms with the doors closed and the windows closed aM shut- 
tered, it soon began to dawn on me: I was aware the fact that I was 
sitting in the presence of massive human tragedy. I was aware of the fact 
that I was sitting in the presence of parents who lo\-cd their children, who 
had little illusion that they wt»uld cser sec their children agaia They were , 
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giving away their children to a virtual stranger so that at least the children 
would escape the camp. Suddenly a great deal of our intellectual preoccu- 
pation with racism in the abstract seemed completely irrelevant. 

Then there was that second realization that was a part of my living in 
this country. It was a realization that night that this was reality, but that I 
could go ouside of those rooms, th'»t I could go a few blo':ks in any direc- 
tion, and could find most men— perfectly decent men— who, never sitting in 
those ro ns, were even then quibbling, rationalizing, justifying the very 
racism that led to tire tragedy in those rooms. 

This was all particularly clear and sharp in those days before the fall of 
France. As men wll, they knew that to be the friend of a Jew was to be in 
trouble, Men were, sadly enough, unloading their Jewish friendships and 
rationalizing this act. But I have often said I wish I could do one thing. I 
wish I could take any man with me into such rooms in this country where 
precisely the same thing occurs. I would like \> make the point clear that 
we now can see blackness, not as any particular Y density of pigment, but 
as an experience. It might be this: I don't care how privileged his past and 
his present, If the black man has lived the experience of blackness in this 
land, he views everything almost from the point of view of within that 
room. It doesn't matter which room it is because there are rooms like this 
everywhere. 

I can recall a room in a farmhouse in Mississippi where I have sat many 
times. I sat in the presence of a black woman whose son I had known and 
respected. The son of tenant farm parents, his way out was to serve in the 
armed forces. He served ten years overseas, first in Germany, then Korea, 
saving every dime he had. He used that money to buy farm land to get his 
parents off that tenant land. ^Vhen he came back to this country he had no 
intention of going South, so he went to the University of Chicago, where he 
made a spectacular record as a classical scholar. Then his father had a 
stroke and he was called back to this farm, which now was considerable 
property. His father died, and he was left with the sole care of the properly 
and his mother. He built it up, Then he sought one of the rights which he 
spent ten years fighting overseas to preserve: To complete his education, to 
get his last year of schooling. For this he was lynched, and he was lynched in 
frightful slow mockery. I was in the room with him at the time of his death. 
This great man said, ‘T would be glad it happened if it only showed men 
where this system leads. They will never know, will they?" Then he said this 
terribly important thing: “Be sure and tell them that this thing that hap- 
pened to me is less terrible than what this system did to the men who did 
this to me. It turned them into beasts, and it will surely turn their children 
into beasts." 

With each dehumanization, you see a society tliat allows itself to view 
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fellow human beings as intrinsically “other/' a thing that black men have 
understood, a thing that T have never known how we couM fail to imder- 
stand. I think of those of us in the South, who saw the dehumanization in 
froixl of our eyes, of little children who play at the age of five In their little 
cut-down Klan uniforms, who at the age of seventeen or eighteen join the 
Klans, and who become the dehumanized ones. I sat in that room, and I sit 
in the room of his mother today, and I look on the face of a mother who 
lives with the grief of her son's martyrdom. I know that the pattern is iden- 
tical, that I am in a room where massive human tragedy has occuned. I 
know that I can go outside that room, and I can go a city block in any di- 
rection, and I can find men— most men perfecUy decent— who have no 
awareness of this kind of reality, who go on quibbling, rationalizing, justify- 
irg the racism that leads to this kind of tragedy. 

Beyond the South 

It -s not only in rooms in the South where young man have been killed. It 
is qvJte particularly, and quite more obscurely, rooms in the great ghettos 
of tuij land where I have sat with parents. I think of the ghettos of St. 
Louis, where in a couple of city blocks six thousand human souls are crowded. 
When tlie parents discuss this kind of thing, they say, ‘What can we do? 
We can't keep the children locked up in these two or three rooms. There is 
no amount of good parental influence that we can bring to bear that isn't 
nullified the minute we simply open the door and let the children go down- 
stairs and play in an area where six thousand Negroes are crowded into a 
city block, where a child has not had the kind of privacy that would allow 
him to escape hearing the destructive despair of the parents.” This is the 
thing, you see, which I am not sure we can really understand, that we can 
know, because it is overwhelming. 

I have as one of my colleagues a thiriy-four-y ear-old black man who is 
greatly gifted as an artist, When he went to s*jhool, his drawings were torn 
up in front of the class by a teacher who tclu him to get rid of that land of 
an idea, because there has never been a black artist who has made it. So 
this young man, a man of great potential, developed along the lii:es of his 
only hero— that well-known street character, that street character with 
“class,” the street character with money. By the time he was hvelve, he was 
pushing dope. From the time he was fourteen imtil he was thirty-four years 
of age, he was in and out of narcotics institutiCiis and prisons. He became 
king of the street. When he came out of the hospital last year, he came out 
hating everything that was white. There was a show of his paintings, and 
quite by accident, my wife went to see it. She bought a painting. I saw it 
and was overwhelmed by this man's gift, so I vent and l^ught tv/o more. 
Since I was behind in my work, I asked him if he could come and help me, 
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I said if I got a white secretary, I would have to train her for five years to 
rcaJJy understand the nature of my work. He came, and then he went and 
got drunk for a week. He couldn't stand it. His strength v^a'* in his hatred 
of everything white. He told me that in all his years this was the first time 
( he had ever been in a decent home, and he couldn't stand it. You see, what 

the black parent knows, and has known all this time, is this pattern— the 
' destnetion of the black child very, very early. 

So in those rooms, as every parent knows, as long as that kind of system 
goes on, the child is being niurdered psychologically, spiritually, intellec- 
tually, with the damage coming very early. From those places we can go out- 
I side a few blocks in any direction and find men— mostly decent men-who 

i know nothing about this kind of reality because it is utterly disconnected 

j with their lives in general, who go right on quibbling, rationalizing, justify- 

ing the racism that leads to the tragedy in those rooms. Today, even for you 
gentlemen, I have to cite this kind of an illustration to a point of total nau- 
I sea, because a great deal of what we can realize intellectually we do not 

j realize at the emotional level. 

i One of the things that is disheartening to me is that I will be taken into 

cities to do studies of ghetto problems. I will be given a briefing by men 
who are honest, trained social scientists and sociologists. Then I Nvill go and 
Jive in the black communify. I will usually not need much briefing there, 
but very frequently I am given a briefing by a black social scientist. I have 
yet to be in a city where the picture I am given of community problems by 
the white social scientist and the white community leadership in any way 
coincides with the picture I get from the black social scientist and from 
living in the black ghetto. This is not a deliberate thing, but there is always, 
in every city I know, this enormous discrepancy that we have to bridge. 
I Part of the experience of blackness is that it doesn't matter whether the 

black man has actually lived the same identical experience; part of the ex- 
perience of blackness is that black men know all these neuroses. 

I was asked to lecture at a bOuthwestem university a few weeks back. I 
j went there thinking that I was going to be preceded by Dick Gregory, 

j When I got there, to the students' great anger and mine, I discovered that 

! the administration had canceled Gregory because they said they didn't want 

I a radical on campus. They canceled him because they said he was jailed in 

I Chicago. I cat there and told the men who had engaged me that I couldn't 

1 speak, i said I wouldn't speak on a campus where they know so little about 

j this situation that they can think of Dick Gregory as being an extremist 

I Eventually I did speak. I went ahead and gr /e his lecture instead of mine, 

because I know his lecture as well as I Imow mine. Afterwards, I apolo- 
1 gized to the students for what the administration had done. I told them, 

! '"Since you were deprived of his lecture, and since he is infinitely superior 
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to me in this area, I gave you his lecture instead of mine, so you have ap^ 
plauded him ” The administration then came out in the time left and said 
they appreciated my courtesy and my frankness. They agreed with me that 
today— and this was only a few weeks back— in an academic setting the 
theories of Martin Luther King could properly be presented at the campus 
level. Well, it is absolutely staggering that a few weeks ago place of 
learning could finally decide that the time hos come to present the theories 
of Marlin Luther King. Those theories have been lost in the mists for five 
or six years, and it is a tragic thing that tliis should be so. 

The conclusion I am coming to is this; For t\\'enty years we have seen 
tins kind of racism alive in Germany, knowing that the patterns are the 
same. The only difference is the group being victimized As a result of my 
experiences and studies, I came to an awful awareness: We were seeing in 
this country— I couldn t accuse any man of being insincere— the derjial of the 
fact that we are still involved in the practice of racism, which means simply 
drawing up an indictment against a whole people. We still claim in this 
country that we judge every man by his qualities as a human individual, 
and w^e believe it. That is the tragic j^art of it. I do not believe it any more. 

In 1959 1 was arked to do a study dealing with tJie rise of the suicide rate 
among black men in the deep South. I accepted this, thinking I could do 
it easily. I said I would ouestion southern white men, southern black men, 
and do a good cross sectioa. I won't say what the questionnaires froo' the 
white men showed, because it was not too interesting. Of those question- 
naires that were sent to black men, ver; few were retiuned. Those that 
were returned were returned blank. But there were covering letters of ex- 
planation, and these letters said, “No, Mr. Giiffin, we don't answer this kini 
of questionnaire any more. We have answered them in the past, but we 
won't answer them any more.” For the first time a term was used that was 
to hit me in the face a thousand times afterward. They said, “You proba])ly 
can't help it, Mr. Griffin, but you think white, in counterdistinction to 
thinking human.” They said, “We don't think it is possible for the white 
man, even if he is trdned in the sciences, to interpret this data v.ithout 
thinking while and thereby falsifying his conclusion.” 

You didn't have to look vei)' far to realize the validity of this objection. 
In cities all over this land we took perfectly valid sociological data and in- 
terpreted it in white to the great detriment of truth. Of course, on two or 
three of these “black” questionnaires was scribbled the kind of challenge 
that black men have hurled to white men for generations. The challenge 
read something like this: “The only way someone like you could ever hope 
to v.nderstand anything of what this is all about is that some morning you 
could wake up in my sldn.” How often we have heard this and how little 
we have believed itl I didn't believe it because I was brought up in the 
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South, and these things stay in your bones, stay in your marrow. I thought 
that we southern white men did know, did understand. Secondly, I didn’t 
believe it because I had been involved in studies of racism for twenty years. 

On Becoming Black 

I decided somebody liad better do this thing. Somebody had better do 
this thing for a quite childish reason, because I was now convinced th.tt 
this was the only v/ay to show men the absurdity of Judging a nr, an by pig- 
ment, drawir g up an indictment against a whole people. Wo ktiow that it 
wasn’t simply a question ot the trash any moie. You couldn’t blame any of 
this 01. the tmsh alone. No, what we knew was that prejudice existed on an 
irrational icvcl and that we had men who couldn’t conceivably be coi.- 
sit ered trash, in the North, in the South, in eveiy country that I have ever 
vis tod, who could reason superbly in every aspect of their existence except 
th’i one as^pect of a deeply imbedded prejudice. VVlien we approach them 
on this one subject, they lend to re..pond iirationall)', impetvious to scien- 
tific data. So it seemed that on } of us had better do this thing. I felt if one 
of us could do it and then sha; e whatever happened at the level of actual 
experience, some clarification might come that was obviously not coming 
at the level >>f pure reason. Basically this is what led nto to th'i cyperiment. 

1 went to New Jrleans and contacted a derma tologis,. J v/ent Jirough a 
series of treatments that would give me a pigment that wouldn’t wea'- eff or 
wash off. Durin i the time of these treatments I was setting up the cri.'eria 
for this study. 'The one thing I wanted to know was: Do we judge luen l,y 
their color or as human individuals as we claim we do and as we tliiuk we 
do? Are we iru'olved in the practice of racism? Because if we are, we know 
that tf:e total community is damaged, not just the victim group. So I de- 
cided I would change notb-ing about mj self except the pigment and shave 
my head. I decided I would keep my name, my speech patterns, my cloth- 
ing, my background, my credentials; I would answer every question ever 
asked me truthfully. If it is true, in fact, as we claim, that we judge men by 
their qualities as human individuals, since I was precisely the same human 
individual, then my life as a black John Griffin shouldn’t differ drastically 
from the life I had always known as the white John Griffin. If, on the other 
hand, we are involved in looking upon men, seeing pigment, drawing up an 
indictment against a whole people, considering suc’n men as intrinsically 
other, then-since I had that pigment-my life as a black John Griffin 
would differ in ways that I couldn’t anticipate. Only I know now how little 
I could anticipate iti 

That first night was one of great revelation. I went out and made my 
transition after dark. Within thirty minutes I had to change ev(;rything 
about this experiment. In thirty minutes I had encountered my first white 
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man, a middle-ageJ wliite man. I asked him where would be tlic nearest 
place for me to find a room. He didn’t know. We whites s;eldom know this 
kind of detail. But he handled me with great courtesy, and he indicated 
that part of town that was set aside for us, I watched him very closely. He 
didn’t show the slightes*. suspicion abotit my identity, so it was all ^ghl, I 
then encountered, one after another, two black men, mature men. I asked 
each the same question; '‘V/here v/ould I go to l»‘>ok fcr i*, room?” They, of 
course, kne v. They indicated the choice of one or two possible hotels in the 
immediate area. To my complete aniazement, neither of Bicm showed the 
slightest flicker of suspicion about my identity. Th\s altered everything, be- 
cause, you see, I was still thinUng wliite, 

1 had never anticipated for ovie moment tliat I would pass as a black man 
in the black comnmnity. The reasons I thought it would be impossible are 
explained by the fact t'lat a deeply held prejudice will cause even tire senses 
to accommodate th«misclves to the image you see, I had no intention of at- 
tempting to pass as h black man; I only intended to explain to black men 
that I was involved in a sociological experiment, li.e reason I thought I 
would not pass was that I don’t have the kind of bone structure, facial con- 
formation, or coloi of eyes tliat we tliink of as negroid. I now wonder what 
we have been using for sight all these years, particidarly those t«f us who 
live in the South, claiming to be in constant contact with black men. J 
didn’t have to be in the black community an hour before the truth struck 
me. At the age of forty, I saw it for the first time. The truth was thv.t I was 
encountering black men who had every type of bone structure, every type 
of facial coiiforination, every density of pigmentation from black to so light 
that it can’t hj perceived. I encountered black men with blue eyes, gray 
eyes, ,;reen eyes. You see, this is a. part of blackness, all the things we whiles 
haven’t begun to face in tb’s land. 

Another of these facts concenu the white man’s contribution to the black’s 
way of life. If you think that is a tactless remark, believe me I have never 
been in a black family’s home or lived in a family where there were black 
men who didn’t discuss quite freely, quite frankly, where ^be white blood 
came from. V/bose mother? Whose grandmother? Whose great grand- 
mother? Conservative estimates tell us that at least 75 per cent of black 
men in this counby have white antecedents. New sociological data are 
claiming a much higher percentage. But we don’t see it. Our eyes accom- 
modate themselves to this stereotype. 

Recently I was lecturing at the University of Washington. I was intro- 
duced by a black lady anthropologist with the clearest, grayest, most lumi- 
nous eyes I have ever seen. The audience saw her. I didn’t talk abouv this 
kind of thing, but after I spoke I was standing backstage speaking to this 
lady doctor. I was wearing very heavy leases due to some eye difficulty. A 
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white lady cam -3 up to me and said, “Mr. Griffin, would you mind lowering 
your glasses?'* I said, “No, I don t mind.” She looked into my eyes and said, 
“Now how could you possibly pass when you don't have black eyes?” I re- 
plied, “Pardon me, have you met doctor so anc* so?” I introduced her to the 
black lady anthropologist with clear gray eyes. She looked right into those 
eyes, shook her hand, and never got the point. She turned right around and 
pursued that same question with me. This happens all the time. 

The second reason I was certain I couldn't pass as black is one that I am 
even more ashamed to admit today. Yet I am asked this every day of my 
life by southern men, too; What did I do about my voice? What did I do 
about my speech patterns? One of the reasons I thought I could not pass, 
and didn't intend to try it, was because I didn't know how to speak Negro. 
A massively held illusion all over the world is that unless you sound like 
you are reading Uncle Remus, you couldn't have an authentic black dialect. 
But I don't know what we are using for ears. You don't have to be in the 
black world five minutes to perceive that there isn't any speech pattern. 
There is another side to that coin, too. While I was teaching in a college 
about a year ago, one of the young black lady students in my class jokingly 
let slip one of the old southern colloquialisms. Another student next to me, 
also a black young hdy, before she could control the spontaneous reaction, 
punched me in the ribs and said, “Tliere she goes, talldng like white trash 
againl” 

Two weeks ago I participated in a week-long seminar for school adminis- 
trators. I was introduced by the assistant to the superintendent of schools. 
She was a black lady. She introduced me, using perfect English. Afterward, 
one of the administrators came to her office and said, “I am a little bit em- 
barrassed. I didn't want to ask this out there because I didn't want to em- 
barrass Mr. Griffin, but how could he possibly pass as a black man when 
he doesn't have tbe faintest sign of a dialect?” She looked at him straight in 
the face, and I riw. sure in a voice consumed in disgust, said, “I suppose he 
managed tiie samcj way I do.” 

The important nart here— the thing that drives black men mad— is really 
worth remembering. It is that we do have p’‘ofoundly ingrained stereotyped 
ideas. It is one o5 the mysteries of my experience almost daily that men who 
^’on't want to be prejudiced, who don't think they are prejuiced, still show 
me— as these illustiation? have indicated— that our senses of sight and hear- 
ing can accommodate themselves to these prejudices. What I discovered, 
which was a great initial shock to me, was that in this land all you had to 
do was to be pigmented md you were a black man. You were a black man 
wherever you v/ent. Thei'e was the step-over, at that point, into a world that 
almost fractured my mind with the dual'.ty lliat we will pursue. 

There are several points that I want to make. I would like to show how in 
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our existence some of the duality of viewpoint becomes almost incompre- 
hensible. The very first night I went to one of those hotels and took a room 
which was the best available. It is not important to talk about the com- 
forts and discomforts because these are minor things, but I began to face 
this thing. I sat down on the bed and looked at myself in the mirror. I saw 
in that mirror a black face. I began to come to the realization that I was in 
a city that I knew very well, I had been there many times in the past. I had 
been there on lecture tours. I had been there on concert tours. Always in 
the past I had come into that city as an honored guest. I had been enter- 
tained in homes. I had been put up in first-class hotels. I had been enter- 
tained in world-famous restaurants. Tonight I found myself sitting in a tiny 
coffin-like room with thin walls, with no sign of a window. I knew I was 
the same man-same name, same clothing, same background, same aspira- 
tions. Everything about me was exactly the same, except I now had a pig- 
ment that I didn t have before. I knew very well that all the money, ,'>11 the 
prestige in the world, couldn't gain admittance to most of those homes, to a 
single one of those first-class hotels or restaurants where I had been re- 
ceived as the same human individual, where I had been received as an hon- 
ored guest a few weeks prior to that time. I had to ask myself that key 
question: Was I being judged by my qualities as a human individual, or 
were men simply looking at me seeing my pigment, drawing up an indict- 
ment against a whole people? 

In the next few weeks I looked for work. I realize that this is going to 
.sound somewhat dated to you, though it is not actually that dated, and per- 
haps lo a great many of you, irrelevant. But unless you realize the true ex- 
perience of blackness-that no black man has escaped in his past, nor most 
in present life-only then can it make sense to you. I looked for work. I 
looked for it through the states of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Georgia. I would look for work in the same way in every place. ! would go 
into a community and search the employment ads in the newspapers. Then 
I would telephone in answer to those employment want ads. I would say 
exactly the truth on the telephone. I would say, “This is John Griffin. I ha /e 
just arrived in this community and I have seen your ad in the paper.” Then 
I would give the qualifications that I had for that job. To be very realistic, 

I didn’t seek unduly ambitious work. 1 sought work slightly above the level 
of a laborer. I gave authentic qualifications. I remember an ad wanting a 
doctor’s assistant in a photographic laboratory. Well, I have owned my own 
photographic laboratories in Europe, in this country, and in Mexico for 
thirty years. I have some qualifications in this area, I would answer any 
kind of an ad that wanted typing done because as a writer I can type pro- 
ficiently. 

Well, in nvo instances the jobs had already been filled when I tele- 
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phoned, so wo completely discount that. In cvciy other instance my qualifi* 
cations over the telephone were sufficiently interesting that the potential 
employer would ask me to come in for an interview or to fill out an appli- 
cation» In vyo instances I was asked to come in and go to work. I was hired 
on tlie telephone. In every instance when I appeared-and I appeared as I 
am dressed here-the job was no longer available. Sometimes I felt sorry 
for that poor young lady who was given the job of explaining that since I 
had called, one of the employer's cousins had just moved to town and with- 
out her knowledge they had given the job to that person. She was terribly, 
terribly sorry. Sometimes I was simply told that there was not any chance 
of getting any kind of employment here. In eveiy single instance, whether 
|X)litely or rudely, I was made to understand that the chances of my getting 
the kind of employment I sought were nil. I had to face the fact that there 
was no question tliat over the telephone I could have had a good poidor* of 
those jobs. There is no question but that the white John Griffin could earn 
some kind of a decent livelihood. Yet the moment I appeared and it was 
seen that I was black, I could not. Same man, same name, same qualifica- 
tions. Again I had to constantly ask myself that key question: Was I being 
judged by my qualities as a human individual, or were men looking at me 
and drawing up an indictment against a whole people? 

This became critically important because it has to do with motive, incen- 
tive, and a lot of things that you gentlemen as businessmen are considering 
now. Toward the end, eveiy time I went to see a potential employer, in- 
ternally I was begging him to do just one thing. 1 wonder if you know what 
that was. I wasn't begging him for the job, because it wasn't really that sig- 
nificant to me. What I was begging was: 'Tlease ask me a question. Ask 
me just one question, then reject me because of my answer. Don't just go on 
looking at me and rejecting me on the basis of this pigment." \Vhen none 
did, I began to do something we have sometimes seen black men do. I be- 
gan to stop calling. I began to stop answering the ads. One of the ironies of 
this type of situation is that I was learning at the age of forty what black 
men had learned at the age of seven or eight. 

I began to do another thing, and this is important. I v. as trapped in my 
pigment, very deeply trapped in it. I couldn't depigment myself. So I began 
to bide the time. I began to look for a place where I could just sit, let the 
hours pass, where I wouldn't have to think too much about this kind of 
thing. When you have a problem and all of your reflection is not going to 
bring a solution to it, it becomes unbearable to think about it. Then one day 
I became aware cf the fact that I was perpetuating a situation of basic in- 
justice by doing this. It came one day when I was sitting on a dcorstoop in 
Alabama, waiting, waiting for the hours tc pass. I glanced up and my 
glance met that of a white man. He looked away and began to speak to 
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some fellow white men. I don't really know whether he even saw me. I 
don't know what he was saying, obviously, but a strange thing occurred. 
By Just that exchange of glances, I began to see myself once again through 
the eyes of the white man, I immediately knew how I must look to him. I 
have always tried to find parallels. The white man's experience in this land 
leads us to build the kind of structure of understanding of why that blrck 
man ended up sitting there like that. 

What we tend to do is draw on our own experience, which is obviously 
limited as all man's experience is limited. We see this thing not knoNving the 
ultimate causes. We will use value judgments that make sense to us. I knew 
what those men were saying about me because I had said it all my life, I 
am sure that every man in this room has either said it or heard it said. They 
were saying something like this; “Look at that. Did you ever see such apa- 
thy? No wonder they can't get any place. If they'd just get out and work 
and struggle. Why don't they get themselves an education?" Somebody 
else would say, “No, he would rather sit there and do nothing and eat up 
my tax dollars in welfare funds. If I were a big strong-looking bull like that 
fellow, I would do something. I would dig ditches. I wouldn't just sit there." 

It was then that I began to realize that the language we use stems from 
this duality of viewpoint. I am not impugning the white mans sincerity. 
What I do know is that the tragedy comes through in spite of the sincerity. 
Take the word “apathy,” for example. It is not apathy when you knock on 
eveiy door. It is not apathy when you have presented yourself. It is some- 
thing else, but it is not apathy. Then I realized that it wasn't the things that 
the bigots said to us that were the most maddening to the black man. We 
knew how to handle that. But it was the things that the veiy best, the most 
sincere, the most concerned white men said to us that were ultimately the 
most maddening. Let me tike this expression that we hear constantly—the 
statement that we should work and struggle to get ourselves an education. 
It is not the bigot who gives that kind of advice. It is the man who is really 
concerned, It is the man who is really sincere. It is the kind of advice I 
have always given, because it seems like logically good advice. 

But let me show you how that sounded to us as black men. You see, we 
are always hearing this. It is the employer who is above any overt kind of 
bigotiy. It is a priest, a nun, a teacher. And we will always have this whis- 
pered into our ears by the better elements of society— by what in the old 
days we used to call the “good black” or the “good white.” They Nvould say 
we should work, we should struggle, we should gel oiuselves ready, get oiu- 
selves an education. Then the voice would land of trail off into silence. 
What did they think would happen if we did oil these things? The impli- 
cation that we got clearly was that if we did all of tliese things, if we 
worked, struggled, lifted ourselves up by our bootstraps, got ourselves an 
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education, we would somehow come into the light. We would somehow, 
to use a term that every black man loathes (and I will glory in the day 
when every citizen of this country loathes it), ''earn” rights which no white 
man has to earn, which are guaranteed and protected for even the m<^st de- 
graded white-sldnned mani 

What the black man knows through the experience of blackness is that 
when men look at you and then judge you by pigment, when the very word 
“black” raises an unconscious stereotype, it doesn't really matter how much 
you have worked, how much you have struggled, how much you have lifted 
yourself up by your bootstraps, how many degrees you happen to have. I 
am convinced that it is massively believed in this land, even today, that as 
black men we were discriminated against in mathematic ratio to our edu- 
cational or economic disadvantages. This is utterly untniel Eveiy black man 
knows it. In the state of Alabama I went until 8:30 at night before I found 
a place that would serve a black man breakfast. I know many black Ph.D.'s, 
and I know that if every single one of these men had been with me on that 
day, on that road, in that area, we would have all gone until 8:30 at night 
before we found a place that would serve a black man breakfast. 

It was a black Ph.D. who taught me how to handle this. He taught me 
that in an area like this you make provision. If you are traveling, as I was, 
alone, the way you handled it was to go into a grocery store where you 
could buy things. You would buy yourself a little seventeen-cent box of 
cornstarch and carry it in your pocket. In that land of a situation you take 
a little bit of it at a time, and it forms a land of lotion in your stomach. It 
doesn't do any good, but it keeps the l}ody preoccupation from becoming 
obsessive and bitter. The important thing was that it wasn't the physical 
part of it. It was the fact that I went into the store, put my money down, 
and I bought that wretched box because I was constantly being regarded 
as intrinsically "other.” We had thought that the "white only” signs were 
significant, but the black men know, and have always known, that they 
weren't that important. They were a symbol. Men have taken them down, 
and ?i hasn't really altered anything. Black men of all descriptions still find 
tliat we are standing in front of those lands of doors that never had a "white 
only” sign and that we stand there and hear the admonition that all you 
have to do is work, struggle, and get yourselves an education. But you are 
rejected from those very doors, and nobody asks you whether you have 
worked, struggled, or whether you have lifted yourself up by your boot- 
straps, even though have. 

I know it would be a land of revelation to my audiences all over this 
land to realize that in almost every major city I know black men keep a 
land of mental notebook. There are certain places about which white men 
never hear that don't have a good reputation in the black comm'inity. 1 met 
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a schoolteacher in Saginaw when I was teaching in an institute not long 
ago— a middle-aged, black schoolteacher— who said to me that she had been 
invited to go to lunch with a white schoolteacher. She accepted and 
when the white schoolteacher told her where they were going she began to 
get a little queasy, because this was one of those places that doesn't have a 
very good reputation. But she couldn't find any way of getting out of it so 
she went. To her great edification they were received very courteously. 
They were seated, waited on immediately, and the food was delicioiis. She 
marked in her mental notebook that this was a place that was all right. She 
then went back alone and found that she was again treated very courteous- 
ly. She was seated and the waitress came immediately. In that particular 
chain of restaurants you couldn't keep a black person out, so if a black per- 
son came in, the rule was to wait on him immediately and get him out as 
fast as you can. She ordered her food, the omelet came, and she was feeling 
very good about this until she stuck the fork into the omelet. Normally 
customers season their own food, but she discovered that it was already so 
over-salted and over-peppered that she couldn't swallow it. She got the mes- 
sage, the kind of quiet message that exists every place in this land. 

The same problem exists for quite distinguished persons. The president 
of a northern state education association was quite horrifie ^ a couple years 
ago when he invited a guest to come and speak. ITie guest was a black 
lady, and the president had made a reservation for her in a luxury motel. 
When he met her airplane and took her to the motel, this kind of game 
took place: The motel clerk could not find her reservation. So they called 
the manager, and the manager was profuse in his apology to her. He be- 
rated the clerk for this kind of inefficiency. He apologized again, but he 
said all rooms were taken. One gets the message. Very distinguished black 
men live this kind of private life. Not only in this country— it also happens 
in Europe. I could cite thousands of cases. This is the Idnd of thing that 
black men are encountering. 

So the illusion again demonstrates the duality of viewpoint. I am not 
here to tell you horror stories. If these were isolated cases we could dismiss 
them. I think what few white men realize is that today in this land there 
is a simple, unconscious laxuiy that black men, no matter how distin- 
guished, still do not enjoy. This is the luxury of Icnovving that in each new 
encounter the white man is not going to slip and unleash seme thunder- 
bolting attitude that he isn’t even aware of, which indicates an essentially 
racist attitude. Having experienced this, I began to do what many black 
men do. I began to avoid whites and not necessarily the bad whites. It was 
not antipathy for the whites in those days, I promise you it wasn't. It was 
frequently interpreted as antipathy for the white man, but it wasn't. It was 
something like this. Today in almost every appearance that I make where 
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\vc have a question period, some white man who is not a conscious bigot 
will stand up in my audience. He \nll be a man who is sincerely troubled, 
sincerely concerned, but he will stand up and ash me a question that goes 
something like this: “Now, Mr. Grifiin, is there some way of reversing the 
process?" When I hear these words, I know that every black man in that 
I room is getting sick. 

j The implication here is that if we could find some way of depigmenting 

black men we would be involved in a kind of solution of the problem. The 
man asking that question hasn't the faintest idea of what a degrading point 
of view this indicates to a black man. The implication is that tl.c bu^ens 
that we bore as black men were the burdens of our pigment. One o.f tiic 
reasons that some of us at least {ust stopp'd wanting contact with v/hitc 
i men was because tlie black man knows that the burdens we bore were not 

the burdens of our black sldns but the far more terrible burdens of the 
white man’s seeming inability to sec beyond those pigments, to sec the hu- 
man individual. 

What I have found is that what we see is so strange to us as w’hite men 
that we reject it, even when it is pointed out to us. I was called last year 
Into a little northern town where there had been great hostility between 
Protestant and Catholic groups. A m.in who was a professor of Bible history 
in the local college got these two groups to invite me In for an appear- 
ance. I spoke about the humiliation of my having to say things that I can 
i say because my pigment is now gone, but if a black man-no matter how 

I distinguished-said the same things, he would be rejected. The lecture went 

very well. Afterward we had a reception for nineteen of the sponsors and a 
j black man, an industrial ps)chologist in that community. The professor of 

Bible history was quite ecstatic that he had organked all this. He said that 
for the first time Protestants and Catholics had met together there. He fell 
it had been a glorious success and that it marked a turning point in the 
community. He turned to this black psychologist and said, “Don't you feel 
something about tonight? Don’t you feel that this is a turning point in the 
history of our community?" And the black psychologist said this: “Well, 
frankly, I am r>ol too excited.'' The professor of Bible history said, "What on 
earth are you talking about?" And the psychologist replied, “^Vell, I have a 
very fine job in >*our community, and I work at a position in keeping with 
I my trairung and background. But I must live in a town twenty miles away 

' because I cannot buy, rent, or in any other way procure a home for my 

family in the town where I work, although t apparently have the respect of 
f the communit)'. I can’t gel loo excited about dris kind of thing.” And then 

' the professor of Bible history responded in this way; “If you arc going to 

be that cynical about it, I can’t see how )ou can expect us to do an)-thing 
about it." Arvd the conversation began to degenerate. It was fascinating to 
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watch, because I had analyzed this in my rpecch that evening. Someone 
said, *'1 knew there would be trouble inviting tliat Negro here,** \Vlien I 
saw that things had degenerated sufficiently, I stepped in and said, “Now 
isn’t this extraordinary. You gave me a standing ovabon for saying less well 
what you arc now ready to tear this man’s heart out for saying because he 
happens to be black,” This, agrJn, is the kind of thing that is overwhelming 
for the black man to experience. It is, again, a part of the kind af duality of 
viewpoir t which keeps us on edge in our relations with one another. 

The System 

Finally, I want to try to show you the cumulative effect of this, which is, 
again, part of the black experience. It hearkens back to two things: 1) To 
what bi the black world we call the “system,” and 2) to this Idea of the in- 
trinsic ‘other” which is so deeply iml^ddcd in us. What we mean by the 
system in the black world is, simply, a complex of things. I am going to 
oversimplify Jt. We only need to know what the term means as black m.«n 
understand it, it means a complex of customs and traditions that have been 
handed down for generations. Tlicsc are the learned behavior patterns that 
arc iiKulcaled in ut' from birth, Tlicy arc so deeply inculcated that we tend 
to call them human nature, which they arc not at all, plus local discrimina- 
tor)' ordinances that mike up the complex of what, in the black world, we 
call the system. This s)*item is extraordinar)' in what it told us b!f.ck men 
about ourselves. First, the system said, as black men w^ were citizens of 
this country. As such, we should pay our taxes, and we should defend our 
country against its enemies. That part of it is beaitiful. No one could ask 
for an)*thing better. However, when you arc black in this socrety, you hesi- 
tate Ix^usc always the majority will say this good thing, and then it will 
use this qualif)ing tenn 

1 was spcaldng at a conference i couple years ago, and one of the par- 
ticipants, a clerg)inan, asked me four questions. He prcixdixl each qviestion 
with the assuratKo of how' much he Kwed Negroes, Then he would add the 
word, “but”; he would then ask the rt J questioii. He d/d it the first time, 
the sccoml time, the third time, and each time he said, “1 am a little em- 
barrassed because 1 don't think t am expressing what 1 really mean here. 1 
promise you 1 have the dcc|x»st love for Negroes, but do sou think they arc 
ready for their rights?” 1 said, “Wirat are )Ou talking about ' Kveiy man is 
bom with these rights. You know, 1 am wviling for the day when some- 
body in one of these meetings stands up-a wSilc man-and asks me if such 
and such a group of whites arc ready for their rights. If )ou should suggest 
that such ami such a group of whites be dcniixl their rights, this counti)’ 
would rise up and cut )ou down, and it shoula ” Of course, the most ob- 
scene* thing about that tx-jic of question is the \er)’ suggestion that some 
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men have a right to accord or to withhold such rights Nvithoul which a man 
can t function. He sat down, and he popped right back up and said, ‘'Now, 
please, Mr. Griffin, I am expressing myself very poorly. I don’t mean to give 
you the kind of impression that I think I am giving you. I do have a very 
deep concern about these matters. I do have a very deep love for Negroes, 
but. ...” I said, “Can I interrupt you at that point?” He said, “Of course.” 
He was a ver)' nice man. I said, “And would you be offended if I told you 
that when I was black we got sick of being loved by people like you?” 

Thus, in this system we have the good thing, and then we have all the 
‘IjuIs.” \Vliat the system told us was that we were citizens and as such we 
should defend our country against our enemies, and wc should pay our 
taxes. At that time some of the *l)uts” were that we shouldn’t vote, that wc 
should not have equality of education or employment opjx)rtunilics, and 
that wc should not have equality of protection under the law. The list of 
‘l>uls*’ is endless. 

The most invisible and the most devastating “but” is that we should not 
have access to those culturally enriching elements that allow the human 
pcrsonalit)^ to grow and become fully functioning and fully manned. As I 
say, that is an oversimplification. Tire details vary from locality to locality. 
But it is this set of contradictions that wc arc rcfciring to when wc speak 
of the "system” Un^.r this system, an extraordinary thing happens. This Is 
not local; this happens all o\*cr the world. A community can go right on 
thinking they arc being good, being kind, and never even perceive that 
until that system loses Its contradictor)' aspects even an act of seeming 
goodness will be cruel in its effects on follow human beings. 

I began to foresee all this when I went into a drugstore in New Orleans 
where I had gone before as a svhite man. I remembered the young lady 
behind the cash register was a while lady. She was one of those that in the 
old days wc called a "good white.” She was a person of profound innate hu- 
man courtesy. It is a thing that you couldn’t simulate- jt was authentic. I 
went in and she recognized nothing about mo, 1 made a purchase, and to 
my great cdificUion she treated me with profound ‘:oui1osy such as she 
had shown me when 1 had been white. Black men experiencing this neve/ 
forget it, because you arc sort of wondering when it is g'dng to hit. UTicn 
it doesn’t hit, youc Irenes begin to relax, and you foci soniothing you never 
forget. I would have (eft, arnl I would have written a vci)’ good account of 
that meeting, except that I happened to have a physical treed. It Kxl me to 
ask a question that shed great light on how oven kindness can bo cruel in 
its effect on different groups as long as wc jrorsist in maintaining that basic 
system of contradictions. 

The question I asked this yonng lady was this: “Pardon me, but I am 
Jiabetic,” which is the truth, and, "Could you toll me whore would l>e the 
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closest place I could gel water?" This young lady, Immediately very con- 
cerned but Ignoring the soda fountain to her right, leaned across the coun- 
ter, and said, “TVell, let’s see. Where would be the nearest place?" I began 
to feel sick, not because of the diabetes, but because suddeidy I am this in- 
trinsic "other.” She said, "I t'*!! you what. I believe If you go out that door, 
and go up to that big double street up there, three blocks, then you can take 
a right." And she counted on her fingers to make certain to give me the 
right directioa She tried to be helpful; there is no question about that 
"And if you go to such and such a street, that is fourteen blocks, I believe 
you will find a place." 

Weil, I am sure if anyone suggested to that very nice, that very kind 
young lady, that there was anything wrong in sending a man in need of 
water seventeen blocks when water was available three steps away, she 
would base b.’reii crushed. She thought she was doing a good ming. I try to 
give everyone the benefit of the doubt. I am .sure that if I had said, "Par- 
don me, would you give me water?" she wouldn’t have hesitated. She would 
have taken the three steps and given me that water, because she was that 
ldt)d of person. But, you see, I didn't ask tliat question. I asked where was 
the nearest place I could find water, and this young lady, formed by this 
system, saw only the obvious. Here is a black man. Where is the nearest 
place I can dir^t him to find water? It wasn't the seventeen blocks, I as- 
sure you of that, 'fhat is not important It is that you stood there, and you 
were immediately viewed as this intrinsic “other." And when you multiply 
that kind of thing thousands and thousands of times, you will begin to see 
that as black men we had to do thiegs that changed every aspect of our 
life in a way that while men never, never begin to perceive. 

Those “while only" signs are now gone. Yet recently I sat in a room with 
Ltack men aixl ladies. Every person in that room was a Ph.D. except me, 
arid they told me that today in Atlanta, Georgia, if a Ph.D. wants to take 
his car arxl go out of that city or go across the state, or go visit aixrther 
town in that state, he still has to take along his sandwiches. He still doesn’t 
know if, when hunger atrd thirst arrive, he is going to be able to satisfy 
those needs witliout going through a kind of torment of doubts. A point 
that I think is tremendously important is that this has got nolhiog to do 
with how much one has learned, how much orre has worked, or how much 
one has “lifted himself up by his bootstraps." I am tK>t uiklerstressing the 
importance of education, but we know that the Jewish miixrrity was the 
most educated minority in the history of nsatrkind. As a friend of mine said, 
’If we got rid of all the black people in this country tomorrow, look out for 
the Jews," 

This was the kind of thiiig that faced us. It faces us in front of places that 
Ty’s’er had thought of putting up a “white only" siga This Is the Important 
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thing. We stood In front of doors through which men had to pass In order 
to be men. In order to function as men. One day I stood in front of the pub- 
lic library in Jackson, Mississippi. I stood there dressed as I am here. I Imew 
that beyond those doors there wore books, there was knowledge, and there 
was learning. I remembered the combined voices of concerned white men 
telling me to work, to struggle, to pick myself up by my bootstraps, to get 
myself an education. I reflected on another tiling that is intimate to black 
men. I knew that every time I spent a dollar in that state, that I bought a 
dollar’s worth of goods, I paid my four cents sales tax. That year the sales 
tax made up 48 per cent of that state’s income. A portion of it went to sup- 
port that public library. I stood there in front of those doors. I knew that 
my black tax dollars were involved in this. I knew that the white man says, 
'Pick yourself up by your bootstraps ” I knew that beyond those doors 
there are books, there is learning. And I am told, “Don’t you dare go in 
therel You will be driven out by a policedog chewing on your legl" That 
same thing held true in front of a public library in Anderson, Alabama. 
You sec, this begins to be maddening because what a black man has h ard 
constantly has been the adsice of sincere whiles that he lift himself up. 
And every time he found a loophole through which he might do it, he 
found it plugged. At that library in Anderson, Alabama, I was told, “Don’t 
you dare go in there, or you will risk being chain-whipped as two black 
ministers were who insisted on going in." 

There has never been a “white only" sign that I have ever seen above 
the door of any church. Yet I have stood In front of the doors of churches, 
even churches of my own denomination, and I was driven out i tven went 
to tsvo churches where a year before I had been on lecture tour, where I 
had signed autographs, where I had been surrounded by a kind of marvel- 
ous warmth and hospitality and seeming love. When I had finished, the 
men came up and patted me on the back and said, “It has been a great ex- 
perience hearing you, Mr. Griffin. Please, if you ever get back in this area, 
do come and see us.” They didn’t anticipate, and I didn’t anticipate, that 
when I would be back in that area I would be iJtered in pigment; but 1 
returned dressed as I am here. The very same men, the same kind of men 
who had sent me away with such a warmth a year before, saw a black man 
walking up that sidewalk. They came out and planted themselves In front 
of the doors to protect the house of God from my contaminating presence. 
Since you always blame the \ictim, they spoke to me in this kind of lan- 
guage; they said: "What arc you trying to do? You get yourself owr to that 
nigger church where you lx?long. You cut this foolishness out right now’" If 
you want to ha>-e a sku)l<racking experience, stand outside the door of a 
church from which you have just been thus driven, and listen while inside 
men, women, and children raise their soices In hymns. 1 will never forget 
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the very first time that happened to me. The hymn that was being suag 
inside was called, ‘"Walking in the Paths of Jesus. ‘ And you begin to wonder 
I who has lost h!s mind in this thing. This happened again, again, and again. 

So in our homes at night we would talk, and we would talk incessantly. 
In those days we were not talking haired of the white. No, believe me, we 
weren't. We would talk, and we would try to understand the while man. 
We would say, ‘'How can he fail to see that by his inability to understand 
this system for what it is, to repudiate its contradictions, it has contami* 
nated even his highest institutions, his places of learning, his schools, his li- 
braries, and his places of healing?" Read the 1967 Civil Rights Commission 
Report on desegregation of medical facililics-you won't believe it 

This is the “system" as the black man sees it. It has meant standing al- 
ways as this intrinsic “other" in front of doors that men don't want to keep 
closed. The cumulative effect of this, again if I may oversimplify, is that 
this system, in a thousand ways that we wl.Itcs never perceive, never even 
dream of, ends up creating the dcstru.'^tion of the black male. It docs this 
in three essential ways. In the first place, it prevents us as men from func- 
tioning in ways that a man has to function in order to have any sense of 
self-respect. Part of that system liea in the fact that the black man was not 
the most stable income-earning member h*s Tamily. The black wife, the 
black mother, was always employable. If he had a job, the black man could 
I not hold it with dignity, because in those days every time he went out in 

the morning to go to work, he went out sa)ing this kind of thing: “Now 1 
have to go put on that while man’s mask and grin, grin, grin." While on the 
Job when the while man decides to bait you-allhough he may not even 
know he is baiting you— if you don’t give him back a grin and your moun- 
tain of yes's, suddenly you have become what is called a “bad Negro." You 
have b^me insolent, arrogant-black men know the history of that. All 
somebody has to do is say you have an insolent, arrogant Negro, so gel rid 
of him. ^ the system has prevented the black male from being the bread- 
winner, submitted him to this humiliation and to the knowledge that a 
black lady, a black wife, a black mother, was the more stable inct)mc 
earner, 

Secondly, it is necessary for man to dial he is the protector of his 
wt)mcn. 1 am not c\en going io* icy I begin to penetrate this Incredible 
stream, except to reiterate that 75 per cent of the black men in this land 
hax-c while antecedents. You can hardly be in a family where this Is not 
fairlv close at hand. I wxiuld like to cite two examples. One lady I know dis- 
covTred when she was eight years old that she wasn t living with her par- 
ents. Shortly after her birOi her tiK>thor was raped by three white men, and 
her head was held under the water of a lank until she drowiicd. WTion her 
father cried out in anguish, he disappeared and was never seen again. An- 
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other is a lady from Atlanta, Georgia, Talking to her not long ago I said, 
^'Vou arc a mar\'clous speaker.” She answered, am not a marvelous speak- 
er. I Just happen to have the best opening line in the history of the lecture 
platform.” I said, '"Well, what is it?” She said, am going to talk to three 
hundred white Presbyterian ladies this afternoon. Why don’t you come and 
listen?” So I went. This superbly groomed black lady stood before them 
and said, ‘‘Ladies, you arc looking on the product of a white man’s rape upon 
my mother.” I had to agrcc-thal was the most startling opening line I had 
cv^er heard. 

But the point I want to make is something we haven’t faced. The black 
man who tries to prott^ct his woman could get beaten up, could gel killed, 
could never be seen again. He knows that his wife or daughter is going to 
be insulted, but he could not be her protector. 

Finally, what a man has to do to bear bimselt as a man, as the father of 
his children, is to be able to see a way of making It better for those children, 
or better for himself. In these three areas, you see, men arc denied man- 
hood. There was a huge migration out of these conditions Into the cities, 
into the ghettos, by men subject to this kind of dehumanizing pattern. 
These men, who were dr’vcn out, came flooding into the ghettos of Cleve- 
land, Chicago, and Walls. They found that they were hopelessly handi- 
capped. They found that tlic same old patterns held there and that they 
were reslritled to black enclaves. Tliosc patterns continued to hold. The 
black man dreamed of the day when justice wx>uld come. He dreamed of 
tlic day when this would become a truly integrated society, when this coun- 
try would stand up to its promises equally to all of its citizens. A few short 
years back the black man felt that the blame for the failure to achieve true 
Integration In this country' was his. Black men generally believed that most 
good V whites were In nonsouthem states, and nwsl bad whiles were in the 
South. Strangely enough, one of the Ironies of Martin Luther King’s work 
was ih It after he was yv praised ter his w*ork In the South by rwrlhcmcrs he 
came out of the South and, with his genius for confrontation, encountered 
exactly the same opposition in communities that bad praised him for w^hat 
he had done in the ^ulh. 

So black men then came to an extremely rclucltnl, stcamrolling conclu- 
sion that the while man was not going to cease his opposition. What one 
do is accept the reality of the white-imposed scparalion and find the 
genius for organization lhal will allow' ir.en to lake a huge disadvantage 
and turn it into a huge adv'antago. There developed a belief that you must 
give up on the white man and go it this other way. Then black men, black 
thinkers, began to analy'ze the structures of the past. They analyzed all 
these things 1 havo been talking to you about. They began to use terms 
like ‘‘fragmental Individualism.” They said, ”We have been kept weak by 
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this dream which was never reali;.ed.” They sfid, “A part of the fragmci'tal 
individualism-and remember, we’re not blaming the white man- -Is in part 
blamed on the system.” A part of this system had to do with fragmental In- 
dividualism which virtually told the black man that the only wa’- he could 
make it was by separating himself more and more from his blackness, by 
becoming more and more the white man’s black man, by tiy-ing to be whiter 
and whiter and whiter. Men realize that this is old stuff to black men. Men 
began to realize quickly that this was a terrible weakness and began to 
counter with a deep emphasis on the brothers and the sisters. Men began 
to realize that the black child never had and will not have a chance so long 
as that black child goes to school and learns by the time he’s six or seven 
years old that every hero in all of history has been white, destroying the 
black image, male images as men and as heroes. We are having such ter- 
rible turmoil in the schools today because black parents don’t want this any 
more. Black parents want tliat black male child to grow up with an image 
of dignity. So when I speak in black schools today I deemphasize even my 
own presence, and I speak about the black heroes. 

'The realization ha.s come that one has to take great weaknesses and turn 
them into strength. The realization has come, for example, which has not 
been clear to the white community, that black men cam money, go home, 
spend money in a chain store In the ghetto that docs not hire black person- 
nel above the level of the clerk or the custodian and then see the profits 
from that store taken to white banks, which discriminate In small business 
loans and home loans. Previously, when a black man was In business, black 
persons would not self-scgregate. They would say, "No, we’re not going to 
do this. We’re fighting for ^is integation llung, and we’re not going to 
self-segregate." Then them was a turning point in this kind of support. 
Black men went to chain stores, in Chicago for example., and said, “\Ve are 
now united. If you want that store down on the South Side to sell another 
lettuce leaf, you will hire black personnel, and jnu wl'i hire it up to the 
management level. Furthermore, you will bank the profits hi a black baak." 
A bank on the South Side of Chicago in three nronths W'ent from assets of 
fivb million to assets of hvent)*-two million. 

Some Closing Thoughts 

’fbis is the present state of affairs. This is why it is liable to be far nwre 
difficsilt today to achics'c true integration. As I say, there is a h’me lapse. 
We tend now to be wnrldng at lesels that made sense in th^j black commu- 
nity fis’e years ago. But what we must malize is that men can give their 
confidence once, but if It Is betrayed it is very difficult to give it a second 
time. If it is gi\en the second time and betrayed, it is \*ety, \-eiy difficult to 
gis'c it a third time. What we has'e to realire is that because of a eombina- 
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tion of all of these and many other factors, black men ha^'c r\m out of op- 
tions. I know this is extremely painful to white men who don’t want any of 
this, who never did want ar<y of this. Such men say to me constantly, 
“^Vhat do 1 do wrong? We’re really making an effort. I find that the more 
I try to be open, the more I try to be understanding, the more I try to be 
reassuring, the more I am meeting a stone wall of distnut and contradic- 
tion.” I tell such men, “It may be that you arc doing nothing wrong your- 
self, but what is very difficult to realize is that in the black man's past 
there have been too many people who looked like you, who dressed like 
you, who smiled like you, who spoke like you, and who then at some level, 
without realizing it and without intending to, deceived.” 

This is where we are today. I’ve only scratched the surface, but I hope If 
one thing comes out of this it is the realization that in authentic communi- 
cations we’re involved with three basic impediments. There Is, first the Im- 
pediment of what we call the double monologue. This is where men are 
speaking without listening. There is what wc call the dialogue of the deaf 
where we arc speaking and using the same words but with profoundly dif- 
ferent meanings. In addition, there is the profoundest problem of all-thc 
pioblem of a prior distrust. One of the tragic things about this, which was 
certainly borne out In my experience as a black man, is that our deepest 
deception was the kind of a man w:! thought was the good white. \Vhat we 
used to mean by the good white was that man In the community who 
wasn t in any way Im’olved in all this. He told us that when the day came 
he was going to starxl up for jmlicc aivi truth. Then the days did come— 
Utile Hock, Clinton, JacI^nviUe, Tampa, Mansfield-and we heard nothing 
but silence from him. So there is a profound prior distrust that we have to 
recognize before we can hope to finally believe that we are commimlcating 
at an authentic level. 

Finally, there’s ihis-whlch is perhaps the most difficult of all; a great 
philosopher who died this last week, said that before we can truly and au- 
thentieally dialogue \\fth one another in depth and without any impedi- 
ments, we have to first open ourselves to the other. 1 have always told him 
that it’s not enough; it doesn’t go far enough. I find that we can inlellecttial- 
ly liberate ourselves from all these things, but at the emotional level we 
tend to cany that profound conviction of the idea of the intrinsic "other.” 
We must first intellectually liWrate ourselves from this. Secondly we must 
find some way of coming 'o an emobonal recognition of ll.e tn th of the 
fact that there isn’t any such thing as an Intrinsic "other.” There nc intrin- 
sic others hidden belUnd racial and ethnic mythology. We must come 
down to something much more basic, berrcalh concepts of cultures and sub- 
cultures which are valid and legitimate, to the fad that every man who 
lives and breathes faces certain fundamental problems of living of tuffer- 
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ing, of fulfilling human aspirations, and of dying. These arc the basic 
things. I really believe that today before we can trust oui*sclvcs and our 
communications, we have to come to that level which will finally persuade 
us that this intrinsic “other” isn't “other” at all-il is me. Then I believe that 
if we can get rid of the idea that fellow human beings, who are products of 
cultural differences, arc underdeveloped versions of ou selves, we can be- 
gin to go a long 'vay. 

What I have lri<^ to do is answer, in a very scattered way, the kind of 
things that seem lO be bewildering men of go^ will today. I am Just pul- 
ing that before you for what it is worth, and I hope that you will help in 
the solution of these terrible problems in a way that wen t delude us into 
thinking that wc arc doing something lliat tc the black man is not per 
ceived as something. In olhci words, I have tried to put you in anoihci 
man's mind, at least near another man's mind. 

Finally, there Is one great naming that ^ * 'uld like to give you. I con- 
stantly find men who stand up and tell v ‘ it a Negro told him this or 
that. A pari of this whole idea, the intrinsic “other,” is the suggestion that 
black men arc mcnolithic in thought and reaction. When such a man tolls 
me this, I say, “Go ou. and ask ten more black men and you will f obably 
gel eleven different vortions.” So I warn you most particularly to keep the 
idea in mind that there is an tnomious diversity in the black community, 
Just as there is in evTry other community, and that wc must not make the 
mistake of thinking that this is a monolithic problem with a moiwlithlc 
ansAver. 



